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WEATHERIZATION: PROMISES 
WON'T KEEP YOU WARM 


by Susan Ritter 


The greatest 
many poor people 


financial problem for 
in this community is 
keeping warm in the winter. To save 
money, as well as to conserve re- 
sources and reduce the oil companies’ 
astronomical profits, help is needed 
to make our homes as energy efficient 
as possible. The Weatherization pro- 
gram isa federally funded program 
administered by the Hampshire Commu- 
nity Action Commission and is design- 
ed to fulfill these needs. It is sim- 
ply not meeting its goals. 
: ——_~?—e—_¢—__ 
I live on AFDC, and my child and I 
rent avery small house which is in 
good condition but old enough so that 
it was never insulated. I pay for all 
utilities. For the past three winters 
we have kept the thermostat very low. 
Nevertheless, last August my oil com- 
pany informed me that my "budget plan" 
for 1979-1980, based on past use and 
anticipated prices, would be $98 per 


That letter created despair. Last 
iL was unable to pay bills of 
half ‘that amount , and last spring I 
had to get emergency funds to pay my 
old oil bill before the oil company 
would deliver any more fuel. This 
year, according to the oil company,-. 
there would be no billing - either the 
"budget plan" or cash on delivery. 

I don't know how many people 
this 


in 
community received letters like 
this, but I am sure that many experi- 
enced the same feelings of fear and 
nelplessness. Tenants who pay their 
own fuel bills are dependent on land- 


lords to provide efficient heating 
systems, insulation, and ether fuel 
saving measures. "Low income" tenants 


and homeowners are especially helpless 
because we don't have the money to put 
into wood stoves, solar collectors. 
insulation, storm windows, and gener- 
al . improvements which would save us 
money in the long -run. 

I started looking for free and 
cheap ways to save energy. Newspapers, 
pamphlets, fliers, and local experts 
weme=all- full .of-helpful - ideas.1 
turned down the temperature on my hot 
water heater, started wearing a hat 
in the house, put plastic on the win- 
dow, and pans of water near all the 
radiators - but when it was cold out 
side, my walls were icy, and I could 
almost see that expensive heat seep- 

~ ing through them. 

And then I came upon a pamphlet en- 


{Continued on Page 8) 
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If your only tool is a hammer, 
tend to 
nails. 


you 
see all your problems as 


(Mark Twain) 


the following quotation, taken from a 
19th century history of the Free Con- 
gregational Society of Florence, Mass- 
achusetts. The Free Congregational 
Society ‘was a successor to the North- 
amptom Association for Education and 
Industry, a utopian community which 
flourished in the 1840's 


"From the first, 


ia) 


Community times," to hold Sunday meet— 
ings, to promote growth in knowledge 
and virtue and to freely investigate 
all subjects that pertained to 
welfare: - one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of these meetings being freedom 
of discussion." 


Freedom of discussion is what we 


want. We want your submissions; oth- 
erwise, you will have to read what we 
write. 


Our address is: The Community Times, 
160 Main St., Northampton, MA 01060. 
Our phone number is: 586-5146. 


Everybody knows Kennedy is wealthy. 
Carter's got his peanut business plus 


Cola. Governor King maintains a fat 
portfolio of stocks, and now it seems 
he has an extra $20,000 to invest. 

And what about Silvio Conte, our 
Congressional Representative? Well, 
according to the most recent "Finan- 
cial Disclosure Reports of Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives of 
the 96th Congress", which covers the 
year 1978, Conte owns a lot of real 
estate. His holdings include: five re- 
sidential rental properties in George- 
town, a ritzy section of Washington 
D.C., with combined purchase prices of 
$135,500 and combined assessed value 
of $345,663. There's also a commercial 
and residential property in Lee, pur- 
chased for $27,000 and now assessed at 
$104,000,as well as some land in Hard- 


wick, personal property, bought for 
$31,980 and now assessed at $11,222 
( he can write that one off, so to 
speak). 


(Article on Page 4) 


THE NAME OF THIS MAGAZINE COMES FROM 


it was the custom 
of the people, in what are called "The’ 


human 


goodness knows how many shares of Coca 


CABLE TV: LOCAL STARS 
AND PRIME TIME LIVES 


by Carol Raney 


Time: One year in the future. 
A sunny afternoon. 
Place: Downtown Northampton. 


are 
odd crew of 


By now, shoppers and motorists 
used to the sight of this 
three--a college student, a grandmoth- 
er, andanight DJ -- wandering the 
streets of Northampton and part of the 
crowd at most local happenings. Linked 
by cables, hefting video equipment 
wherever they go,the three make up one 
volunteer team for Northampton's new 
Local Origination and Access Center. 
They are non-professionals who have 
been trained to produce community tel- 


evision programming: foe the local ca- 
ble channel. a 
Today they are out™ on chee streets 


with a question for young people:"What 


kind of world would you want to raise 


your own children in?" They think it's 


3 
just possible the kids might be able : 
to come up with an image of a world i 

ee works. Be 2 worth asking 3 
sae fer on “cou cor en i 
the crew Encounters: 4 group of gum a. 


snapping girls who have plenty to say. 
The red camera light blinks on, the 
deck rolls, and the grandmother, hold- 
ing the mike, sits crosslegged on the 
lawn for this conversation. The girls 
are all living in foster homes, as it 
turns out, and between the five of 
them, they have had thirty-two differ- 
ent homes,thirty-two sets of "parents! 
They tell their stories in their own 
words, with a few questions from the 
interviewer. What the camera records 
is a moving and sometimes disturbing 
portrait of five young people on the 
fringes of the community, bound to 
their past, future unknown. : 
SE eee 

_ What will bring a program like this 
to "prime time" television? Both the 
new cable system that will be laid in 
Northampton within the year and the 
vigilance of the members of the mayor's 
advisory committee on cable TV. There 
was much to consider. Gone were the 
early days of cable TV when it was a 
fairly simple,locally-owned, wire-and- 
antenna business. 

Within the last ten years,cable has 
evolved into an industry shooting for 
the top in the wide-open field of com- 
munications technology, where’ stakes 
are high and only the conglomerates 
can afford to play. Now the trend is 
increasingly toward large companies’ 
buying up newspapers and small cable 
systems around the country,adding them 
like ponies to the corporate communi-— 
cations stable. Today, cable is big, 
big business--offering top performers, 
sports spectaculars, and commercial- 
free box office hits to its paying 
customers. = 

It may be hard to see exactly how 
the Northampton.girls with their sum~ 
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—LET EER Ss — 


Other papers have editorials; we have letters. 


We want serious letters, witty letters, outraged and mysterious letters; letters. 


of criticism, letters of appreciation, letters of reference and love letters; despairing, uplifting, cynical and confused letters. 


You write it; we'll try to print it. 


Send your letters, typed or handwritten, to: 


Dear Jerks, : 

Great, just what we needed, another 
‘goddamn paper. When I come home, I've 
got the Gazette in one hand, the Ad- 
vocate in the other, the Morning Un- 
jon (Hampshire-Franklin edition) which 
I bought earlier that dav tucked under 
one arm, and the Collegian and Valley 
Women's Voice stuck in a back pocket. 
I've still got back issues of Fresh 
Ink and the County Voice mouldering 
in the basement. What the hell we 
need another paper for? You don't 
even got Personal Ads. Or any ads, 
for that matter. Where the hell do 
you get your money from? Probably 
a front or a tax write-off or some- 
thing. Just wanted you to know, your 
stories stink, your columns stink, 
your comix stink, and you stink. 

Sincerely, 
a Fan 


SSS SS 


Dear Community Times, 
I was so happy to see your October 
issue on the newstands. 
I've been very lonely and need 
someone to talk to. Now there's you. 
Keep up the good work. 
: Sincerely yours, 
Virginia 
——_o—o _—_— 


Dear M**x, 

John tells me that there is talk of 
starting some sort of newspaper in the 
Northampton area. Excellent idea - 
between the Gazette and the Advocate 


Snot much more nee coffee klatches 


alt 


bc 
SL helt pt rennet nile hae opens sf . 


} 


oa 


re Me 
ered. If “you ‘re. Seine =e 
earnestly and Sete send my en- 
couragement. If you've decided fa- 
vorable - I send you my best luck. 
Sincerely, 
Marty 


——?—_e_@__——_ 


Dear Community Times, 


My dress is dated. My hair is 


long. My brains are gone. I've be- 
come a true cynic. Please make me 
laugh. 


Bee Se roa 
Dear Community Times, 

Just wanted to let you know that I, 
a hard working fisherman, really ap- 
preciate your paper. 

Seriously, a free paper? In fact, 
what's probably true is that you have 
an unpaid staff, lots of donated ma- 
terials, and a bunch of money you 
ripped off by overcharging for some 
antique rock movies. Nothing is free; 
rather, costs are sometimes hidden. 

Why don't you get off this infan- 
tile kick of supporting the notion 
that mutual aid and assistance really 
can have a place in our society and 
get down to the hard work of done: 
something to change it? While you're 


enjoying your little self- indulgent 
anarcho-hippie project, working and 


unemployed people all over are slowly 
having the life squeezed out of them. 
Do you propose free dinners for feed- 
ing people, and donations of oil to 
keep them warm? 

Face it, the fundamental problem 
confronting everyone who is not living 
off the labor of others is power. How 
to get it from those who have it. You 


_do nothing to solve this problem, in 


fact you compound it. Grow up. 
~s in struggle, 


ee CUE TEEC 
sore Ae? Sj 
oc 
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Dear Community Times, 

Although I have been very busy, I 
have not shirked my responsibilities 
as your foreign correspondant. Little 
did I realize when I spoke so lightly 
of the hybrid cats, that I soon would 
embark on an adventure that would take 
me to the very limits of genetic mad- 
ness. Yes, I've uncovered a tale of 
terror so ghastly, that the fate of 
humankind may be a million-fold worse 
than our worst nuclear nightmares. At 
this moment, I'm in the midst of typ- 
ing the final manuscript. I dare not 
tell you any of it here, just let me 
‘tell you that there have been three 
attempts made on my life by agencies 
that I dare not mention. I will try 
to send the story to Massachusetts 
within the next three weeks. If you 
do not ‘hear from me by then, you must 
go to the third locker to the left of 
the men's room in the Camden Port 
Authority Bus Terminal. The world 
must know! 

Signed, 
DeSis 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


9-2 


Dear Community Times, 

Welcome to the streets. Just in 
time to fill the shoes left empty by 
the decline of tobacco leaf production 
in Hampshire County. We wrapped some 
stuff in your rag, and it smoked well. 

Speaking of shoes, we wonder if 
you'd mind helping us publicize a 
Paige we're getting underfoot. The 

ais for as many, citizens and/or 
ee ‘as possible | to ‘deposit < one acs 
ecie sock apiece on the Northampton 
Court House lawn on February 18th, 
Washington's birthday. This is in 
order to illustrate Henry David 
Thoreau's famous saying, "There is 
no odor so bad as that euniel arises 
from American justice." 

Thank you, | 
J. Nuttall and J. Marti 


ee 


The following letter was in the © 
January 19 edition of the Daily Hamp- 
oie Gazette. We liked it so much | 
we're reprinting it and giving Marilyn 
a duck egg and a life-time subscrip- 

»tion to the Community Times. Look 
for more of her writing*’in future 
issues... 


To the Editor, 
Daily Hampshire Gazette: 

So now it's official (Gazette ar- 
ticles of Jan.. 8 and 10): there is a 
"generation gap" problem downtown. 
With an arrogance that only the 


-wealthiest of the 60s generation can 


afford to maintain in the 1980s, young 
merchants whine that "older stores 
owned by older people" are “out of 
touch" with today's 18-34 year old 
newcomer shopper. 

Glaringly absent from this simple 
formulation is any consideration of 
the local age 18-34 population. If 
newcomers find Northampton a lovely 
place to settle down for a while, oth- 
ers who were raised here have also 
chosen Northampton as their home. 
This sizeable segment of the popula- 
tion, with family ties to people of 
all ages in town, and: sharing with 
the newcomers the same concerns of 
safe environment, sane technology and 
quality craftsmanship, could be the 
key to bridging the "generation gap" 
downtown. . 

However, these days we are more 
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likely to run into each other at the 
shopping centers on King Street, buy- 
ing household items we need, than 
downtown, gazing at luxury items we 
cannot afford. We'd rather shop 
downtown, though, if downtown would 
again offer enough in the way of basic 
supplies and services to make a trip 
downtown worthwhile. 


And that, it seems, is the real 


challenge to the new merchants who 


wish to provide an alternative to the 
malls. A true alternative to the 
malls would be a downtown Northampton 
that serves the entire population, 

not only those few with plenty of dis- 
cretionary income and elite tastes. 

The diversity the young entre- 
preneurs -have brought to town is a 
delight, but it can be sustained only 
if it rests on a solid basis of essen- 
tial goods and services. Only then 
can Northampton return to being a 
stable, thriving marketplace for the 
county. 

Until such time as the new mer- 
chants are weli established, finan- 
cially and otherwise, they would do 
well to remember that they are like 
guests in the town, and that ulti- 
mately their success depends on the 
rapport they build with local shop- 
pers. Arrogance and insults of the 
kind reported in Mr. Budgar's arti- 
cles cannot help but only harm their - 
efforts to sink roots in Northampton. 

Marilyn McArthur 
Northampton ~ 


Would you do me . 
going to talk about Russian aggression 
in Afghanistan like the other two 
local papers,(and you should; the 
crushing of people's desire for auto- 
nomy anywhere is heinous) please make 
sure to remember Vietnam, Chile, Iran, 
and Guatemala. Also, 
the Olympics as political, how about 
an apology to John Carlos and Tommy 
‘Smith. 

Sincerely, 
Rick Malatesta 


THE 
COMMUNITY &TIMES. 


160 Main Street, Northampton, MA 01060 
586-5146 


The following people put this issue 
together: Bob Cilman, Mark Karpel, 
Mary Kasper, Michael Kasper, Peter 
Kyle, Harold Seewald and Betsy Siersma. 


If you're 


since we now see 
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| CABLE TV: 


mer shorts and bubblegum fit into this 
star-studded picture. 

But they do, because - in a round- 
about way - it’s good business for a 
cable company to fit them in. If a 
community wants local programming, 
cable companies competing for the 
| franchise will fall all over each 
| ' other to make the best déal. In 
| Northampton it went this way: last 
year the city began active franchise 
negotiations with various companies. 
The advisory committee, headed by 
Joseph Misterka, was responsible for 
conjuring up a system that would meet 
the city's needs and offer the most 
promise in terms of local communica— 
tion and variety of programming. The 
next step was to find the company that 
would most closely match those needs 
and offer the best services. 

It has always been that promise of 
a wide variety of shows and better re- 
ception that has swayed most communi- 
ties in favor of bringing in cable TV. 
Regular broadcasting depends on sig- 
nals sent through the air to a home 
antenna, where reception may be block- 
ed by buildings or land elevations and 
disrupted by electrical devices. For 
a monthly fee, cable TV links homes _ 
with a cable that brings the TV sig- 
nal directly into the set from a cen- 

tral super- -aerial built by the cable 

company. For an additional fee, view— 
ers can receive pay-cable TV, offering 
special sports programming, Home Box 

Office, an all news channel or other 

programs. The program offerings de- 
pend almost gett cLy on what the cable 


Sh SSG 


company feels wi will sell well 

ticular area. 
The problem is that, at this point 

in the development of cabie the 
question of true variety in program- 
ming is certainly a debatabie one. 
The cable moguls’ ideas about what we 
Americans want to see is uncomfortabiy 
close to the network moguls’ estima- 
tion of our intelligence - fluffy en- 
-tertainment, fifth-rate flicks, truck- 
loads of bland, middle-of-the-road 
programming. So far, pay-cable TV 
has largely chosen to offer more of 
the same. The difference is that now 
you can receive it - and more clearly, 

- mind you - on ten to fifteen channels 

instead of three or four. The alter- 
native visions of a growing host of — 
independent producers - including 
filmmakers, video artists, and docu- 
mentarians - seldom flicker on the 
home screen. There's a wealth of in- 
teresting programming out there that 
has yet to be tapped. True variety 
is a mirage still shimmering somewhere 
beyond the electronic desert. 

But variety of programming - real 
or illusory - is only one small part 
of the potential of cable. Fortunate- 
ly for Northampton, the advisory com- 
mittee had enough expertise in related 
fields - law, communications technol- 
ogies, TV production, and finance - to 
understand its wider implications. 


<7 
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The idea is that we need communica- 
tion between all citizens and between 
citizens and institutions if we are to. 
turn our fragmented body politic into 
a healthy, functioning whole. A com- 
munication system should be like the 
body's nervous system or the telephone 
network, both sending and receiving 
messages. Our present system only 
sends us the messages (programs) from 
a centralized source. The great prom- 
ise and challenge of cable is its po- 
tential for directly linking up groups 
with diverse interests, for a two-way, 


will ee eretD aR programs = city 


ae pune ee eet 
so forth — to "he commen 


Say 


Something 


interactive exchange of messages, for 
opening new channels of communication 
between people. 

That, of course, is the theory and 
the possibility. The advisory commit- 
tee set about ensuring that Northamp- 
ton would have a chance to try it out. 
They began to negotiate with interest- 
ed cable-companies for various "extras 
to:be included in the franchise pack- 
age. Continental Cablevision, a com- 
pany with the reputation for being 
most responsive to community needs, 


‘offered the best package and after the 


necessary public hearings and filing 
of papers the contract was signed. 
Several of those "extras" Continen- 
tal will provide offer a ray of hope 
for a more locaily responsive, inter- 
active, and participatory kind of tel- 
evision. One is a separate institu- 
tional loop, provided at no cost to 
the city,- which will link together all 
municipal buildings in the city. It 


communication concept new to Northamp- 
ton will be a Local Origination and 
Access Center, to be located in the 
Northampton High School TV studio. 

One channel will be dedicated to pro- 


- grams of local interest and pEocuce’ 


by local people. 

According to David Prentiss, a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee and Di-~ 
rector of Educational Television at 
the high school, there has never been 
anything like it in this area. "Right 
now," Prentiss said, 'We have the po- 
tential for totally unprecedented lo- 
cal origination programming in a city 
of this size." 

The package offered by Continental 
includes: $150,000 worth of broadcast 
quality, color equipment; a full-time 
program director; a $23,000 operating 
budget per year, out of which would 
come salaries for supporting person~ 
nel; technical assistance; and addi- 
tional improvements to the existing 
facilities at the high school. 

What all of this adds up-to is the 
financial, technical, and personnel 
stability that most local origination 
centers have lacked in the past. Com- 


INSTEAD OF ... 


interface 
collective 
low income 
input (as verb) 
affinity group 
right on 
evaluate 
prioritize 
—relate 
vanguard 
struggle 
cope 


LOCAL STARS AND PRIME TIME LIVES, 


Excerpts From The Community Times Book of Synonyms 


talk 
gang, crew 
poor 
comment 
(see collective) 
hubba hubba 
judge z 
pick 


'foresighted, 


Continued 


paring Northampton's future center to 
CCATV, the non-profit community TV 
‘center in Amherst, Prentiss adds: 
"They simply don't have anything com- 
parable: to this." In fact, CCATV has. 
been struggling to stay afloat for the 
last four years, producing what local 
programming was possible with no paid 
staff, little operating budget, and 
the typical technical problems of vid- 
eo equipment. 

Prentiss stressed that the sort of 
local programs produced by and for 
Northampton depend largely on community 
interest - what people are willing to 
get involved with and what needs they 
bring to the Center. Although experi- 
enced staff will be there to do much 
of the television production, Prentiss 
is counting heavily on volunteers who 
want to be involved in the Center's 
activities. "Everyone," he said, “has 
access to the channel to get their 
message out to the community."’ How 


that is accomplished depends on the 
ind al ‘Theoretically, someone ts 
ran idea might come 


to the program director and*discuss 
how a program might be produced EEA 
the Center's staff and facilities. Or 
the person may prefer to work on the 
actual production themselves. For 
those "hands-on" people, workshops in 
television production will be held 
regularly and would be required before 
equipment could be used. All it would 
take from that point would be persist- 
ence, hard work, and imagination. 


oe —_¢—_— 


Then there will always be those 
skeptics who doubt that anyone really 
wants to watch a local school play or 
hear what the residents of a neighbor- 
hood half-way house have to say. 
LAVERNE AND SHIRLEY, say the skeptics, 
will win hands down over those five 
girls on the courthouse lawn. 

Maybe. But LAVERNE AND SHIRLEY 
won't ever be the ones standing on 
our street corner, in school with our 
kids, or walking down the hall ahead 
of us at work. LAVERNE AND SHIRLEY 
will never be the ones who touch us 
every day. Those are the ones we 
need to understand. = 


WE LIKE ... 


talk with, play with, touch, etc. <— 
rich kids, next bosses fig 

tackle, -flap a 
put up with 
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Going to The Doctor 


by Jacque Quirk 


How to go to the doctor. Elemen- 
tary, you say? Well, maybe. But 
maybe not. When you go to the doctor 
‘you are usually sick, worried about a 
lump that has suddenly appeared, may- 
be your feet are swelling, or you fart 
too much. Whatever the reason, you 
are in a vulnerable state. This 
leaves you less sure of yourself, and 
with a strong need to be taken care 
of. Add to that the basic design of 
the medical system - 10 minutes for 
an office visit, usually an hour wait 
to be seen, and a $10-25 charge for 
the visit. Throw in the thought that 


gnaws away at your confidence. - "the 
physician knows best." As a child it 
was "father knows best" - remember 


those feelings? Sum it up. The doc- 
tor has the power and you, the client, 
are vulnerable and powerless. 

The following suggestions may help 
you approach physicians from a posi- 
tion of strength and come away from 
them with a clear understanding of 
your medical problems and a mutually 
agreed upon course of treatment. 

TO BEGIN WITH, PLAN YOUR VISIT. 

1. Schedule your appointment for the 
time of day when you feel strongest. 
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2. Clearly define the problem you 
wish to deal with. Is it headaches, 
nausea, anxiety? Some doctors are more 
interested in one part of you than 
another. Have you ever left with med- 
ication for nausea when it was the 
headaches that were bothering you? 
Sometimes the headaches and the nau- 
sea are related. In any case, be 
sure the problem you are concerned 
about is the problem being discussed. 

3. Define your reason for going to 
the doctor. Are you looking for a 
quick cure, sympathy, reassurance that 
you are sick and not losing your mind, 
information, or maybe a relief of 
symptoms? This will help you recog- 
nize when you have gotten what you 
wanted and when you need to ask for 


-moOre. 


4. Before your visit, figure out 
what you would do for yourself if you 
were not going to a physician. Com-- 
pare notes afterwards. If a similar 
course of treatment is recommended, 
the next time the problem occurs you 
may be able to handle it yourself. 

5. Know which kinds of therapy 
are unacceptable to you and why. For 
example, you may not want to take 
drugs when you are pregnant, but you’ 
would consider diet changes or exer-— 
cises. Maybe the quickest cure is 
what you need. Sage and garlic tea 
would hardly fit the bill. There is 


Ouacks 


by Devora Cohen 


I have three ducks and a drake. 
They are more "pets" than serious 
livestock since I don't kill them for 
meat, nor do I intend to sell the 
ducklings for anything but layers, or 
pets. Mine are Pekin ducks, | ; 


bills. I've always liked ducks and 
got these without really knowing how 
to care for them. There's very little 
written about keeping ducks (at least 
I've not found much worthwhile infor- 
mation) so what I know I've learned 
from my own experience and from talk- 
ing to other duckkeepers. All in all, 
they are easy to care for, don't eat 
very much, lay eggs, and are fun to 
have around and watch, as they waddle 
around in single file. 

Ducks don't need much in the way 
of housing. Mine live in an old rab- 
bit hutch, set on the ground, but 


They 
need a thick layer of hay to keep 
their feet warm; other than that their 
down is all they need for warmth. ©The 
hutch is in a small yard, about 15 ain: 
diameter, fenced with stock fence and 


they hardly ever go inside. 


chicken wire. That fence is to keep 
predators out, and the ducks get lock- 
ed in their yard at night. As far as 
fencing needed to keep the ducks out, 
all they need is .a barricade of about 
8"-12". Since they don't fly and are 
pretty respectful of fences, it does 
not take much tc fence them in. My 


er ae 


ducks are free all day, strolling 
-around foraging for greens and in- 


sects. But they are afraid of people. 
If you get too close, they walk the © 
other way. And at night they stroll 
back into their yard for dinner. They 
eat corn and laying-pellets, which 
cost about $25. a year for four 

ducks, as well as scraps from the kit— 


a happy home is lots of water. There 
are no ponds or streams on this land, 
so I leave tubs of water out for them. 
They bathe and swim and have a great 
time around their little one gallon 
duck pond. Z 

I get one egg a day from each of 
the laying females. The eggs taste 
a little richer than chicken eggs 
and cook up just the same. When they 
are laying, their bills and legs and 
feet turn yellow instead of orange, 
so you know who's earning their keep 
and who the freeloaders are. [Eds.' 
note: Would that this were true for 
humans.] They are pretty poor brood- 
ers, and you need to incubate their 
eggs in an incubator if you want to 
hatch them. I have heard of people 
sneaking a duckegg under a broody 
chicken with good results, but I've 
not tried that myself, yet. The in- 
cubation time is 38 days. During 
their courtship the ducks walk around 
bobbing their heads and making eyes 
at the drake, who tries to act aloof 
and dignified, if not somewhat inter 
ested. If he gets interested enough, 
he'll jump on her back and grab the 
pack of her neck with his bill, for 
support, while standing on her back. 
Sometimes you'll see an old duck 
with a bald spot on the back of her 
neck. : 

My ducks, Pekins, are timid, don't 
fly, stay close to home, and are 
pretty domestic. There are lots of 
other breeds of ducks, each with 
their own pros and cons, and their 
own personalities. If you can't 
have a dog and have a small yard and 
a puddle, consider ducks. They are 
fun to- have around and will even give 
you an egg a day, even if they'11 
never learn to fetch your evening 
paper and slippers. 


one you can follow. 


‘that you now take. 
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always more than one approach to a 
problem = continue to look for the— 


And remember 
that because you "don't want to" can 


be a valid reason. 


6. Make a list of all the drugs 


you are presently taking, as well as 


those you are allergic to. This will 


help prevent your being given a drug 


that should not be taken with one 
Do not forget to 
include the birth control pill and all 
over-the-counter drugs, like aspirin, 
cold tablets, antacids, etc. 

7. Make a list of everything you 
want the doctor to know and the ques- 
tions you want answered. Whether or 


| not you bring the list along with you, 


it helps organize your thoughts and 
needs, and makes your visit more pro- 
ductive. Keep in mind that you are 
involved in an exchange - you are pay- 
ing for a service. Your time is as 
valuable as the physician's. 

8. Bring along a person you trust. 
Discussing all of the above on the 
way to the doctor's office will clar- 
ify the situation for both of you. If 
you want support and/or an advocate 
while you are seeing the doctor, have 
the person come in with you. S/he can 
remind you of questions you may not 
have asked, of drugs you are taking 
but forgot.to mention, etc. You may 
want a hand to hold, someone to confer 
with, or someone to stand up for you 
if you are having trouble asserting 
yourself. Afterwards you will have 
someone with whom to discuss the de- 
tails of your visit. 

DURING THE VISIT. 

1. State your reason for coming, 
and provide all the information you 
believe is pertinent to your problem. 

2. Ask 
ist. 


. As you are being examined, de- 
mand to know what is being looked for 
and what is found. Those umms and 
ah-ahs have explanations behind them. 

4. Ask as many questions as you 
need to to understand your medical 
problem and/or the therapy being rec- 
ommended. Your support person can act 
as an interpreter between the doctor 
and yourself if there is a communica 
tion problem. : 

5. Make arrangements to get back 
in touch with the physician if you 
feel you need more time to consider 
a course of treatment. If surgery has 
been suggested, always get a second 
opinion. Avoid consulting a surgeon 
(gynecologists are surgeons), as they 
tend to opt for surgery- Seek out 
someone who uses less dramatic/trau- 
matic types of therapy - a general 
practitioner, chiropractor, herbalist, 
internist. If the doctor is unable 
to answer all your questions about a 
drug, consult a pharmacist, who spe- 
cializes in drugs and their side ef- 
fects. 

6. Remember, it is your body, you 
have the final say - and you can walk 
out of any situation at any time. 

AFTER THE VISIT. 

1. Discuss the visit with your 
friend, comparing what you wanted to 
happen with what happened. 

2. Write down the diagnosis and 
the reasons for the particular choice 
of therapy. Keeping your own records 
provides a medical history that you 
can refer back to as needed. 

All of these techniques are design- 


ed to increase your control within the 


medical system. Use what you can, or 
modify them to suit your needs. Dis- 
cover. tricks that work for you. And 
again, remember, it is your body and 
you are responsible for it. 
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What do you think is going “to 
| disappear in the next decade that you 


|_ will miss? 


dark Perecinnie Konprela: 

Money that has any 
value will go away in the 
eighties, and I'll miss 
that because then my life 
will become more diffi- 
cult...everything’s going 
to localize, and, although 
people are going to pass 
money, [it] won't be a big i 
factor any more. People will Bee a lot 
more self-sufficient...I don't think 
we're going to starve to death or any- 
thing...there's gonna be a lot of peo- 
ple around doing a lot of stuff that 
they used to get paid for, for free. 
There'll be money passing between peo- 
ple, but it'll be like a methadone 
maintenance program; it won't be sig- 
nificant in your life. 


Cleo Gorman, Northampton: 
~ have no idea what's 

going to disappear that 
I'm going to miss. Today 
I'm optimistic. I'd like 
to think that cynicism is 
going to disappear, that's” 
what I'd like to think. 

Now would't that be nice? 


Scott Girard, Florence: 
...the petroleum prod- 
ucts to which we've grown 
accustomed. I don't 
think we're going to have 
the freedom of mobility 
that we've been used to, 
and I think that I'll 
miss that after being 
brought up in the moving 
society as we know it. Also, I 
5 a s not just automobiles; it's 
fuel oil which older people are 
to using. You know, it doesn't 


The Inquiring Photographer 


think 
also 
used 
affect 


Margo “alone, Williamsburg: 
..-the snail darter - 

it's a fish - and the 

peregrine falcon... 


Mary Rice, Northampton: 
.-cute boys... 


Fred Morrison, Easthampton: 
Sob loess 


Harold Seewald, Northampton: 
...more and more of folks’ 


ability 


Philip Pless, South Ashfield: 


pa clot, or farm land 
etree into condominiums 
and housing developments. 


Mareguerit= Gneehan, Goshen: 
Quality child care is 
going to disappear. I've 
already seen it in the 
last ten years getting 
less and less available, 
and with Governor King, es- 
“‘secially, in Boston TORS as 
Ris trio on the Office for 
Children and getting rid of & 


the Office for Children, I think that 
is indicative it's a low priority for 


Massachusetts, and the rest of the 
country. 


Cary Felski, Springfield: 
..well, my baby's 
yabvhood... 


Norman Schell, Leeds: 

The old Northampton is 
eoing to disappear in the 
next ten years, and I will | 
miss it. 


Peter Dickson, Northampton: 
..-human life. [In- 
stead there'll be crea- 
tures more enduring than 
we. I don't know what it 
will be - cockroaches I 
understand will survive. 
There may be other insects | 
that seem capable of that 
kind of life. Perhaps 
“gsome ocean life - I don't 
know what kind, I don't know enough 
about it. 


Walwer ste. BULIES 


Anonymous: 
--my parents... 


me so much, but the world's gonna be 


screaming very shortly. 


have a winter this year, 
it's all in the ozone. 


I think that 
is part of the reason why we don't 


too 


aol ienatelss 


to conceive of working together to 


control their own lives. 
More and more people's 
recognition that commod- 
ities are produced by 


Anonymous: 


I imagine there's something 
a mile and a half deep that will sur- 


other human beings, 
rather than coming from 


..the postal system.. Dressland or Carland. 


These comparisons were made at 
King Street supermarkets, 
Northampton, on January 29th. 


1 lb. red delicious apples 


i 1b. Rojas “EERE sepa t tT 


Peery er ee aaa eto) 


5 lbs. sugar 
5 lbs. Gold Medal flour 


Cheerios -— 20 ounce box 


Chock Full O'Nuts coffee 
1 1b. can 


Arm & Hammer Laundry Detergent 
giant size 


Viva paper towels-large roll 


1 dozen large white eggs 

1 gallon low fat milk 
Birds Eye green peas-10 oz. 
Campbell's Cream of Mushroom soup {| 
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dar tylko natchnienie dla zdrowej oso- 
bistej rezolucji. 


Sprobuj sprawdzic. Nie jutro, ale 
dzisiaj. Na ulicy, badz pierwszy, us- 
-miechnij sie do obcego. Nawet dodaj 
"zien dobry" lub "Eadny Dzien"”. Zgad- 
zam sie ze w Zimowej porze gdy hosel 
sa $liskie i cztowiek probuje jak naj- 
bardziej azeby sie nie przewrocit, nie 
pasuje powiedziec obcemu "Hadny Dzien;" 
a moze i listonosz nie przyniosf nic 
ciekawego lub. pocieszajaqcego; jednak, 
te pare przyjemnych stow moga, poruszac 
gtebokie uczucia ciepla, ktére Zaden 
brak opaYu nie moze ostudzic. 


Natomiast, zanim ta mySl odejdzie 
od nas, zastanowmy sige my starsi tutaj 
w naszej okolicy, ezyli Hampshire Coun 
ty, czy mamy by¢ usmiechnieci? Napewno 
= pomiedzy dobrem jest i zlo gdybysmy 
chcieli rozpatrzyc swojg sytuacje. 


ArtykuYy wezesniej publikowane w 
innych gazetach opisywal y bardzo mafo 
o réznych organizacjach, ktdre dajq 
pomoc dla starszych ludzi, ktorych 
_ dochody dajq wigcej niespokoju niz ci- 
— epta it -zabespieczenia. Ale jest z — 
czego- sie cieszyé kiedy jest dostep do 
_ pomocy w ‘sprawach zapewnienia opatu, — 
- porady w legalnych sprawach, obsfuga 
transportacyjna, positki po tdnszych 
cenach, i tadne mieszkania po nizszych 


pee ee 


te ostatnie przywileja 
maja korzysé w pomocy starszym ludziom. 
_ Do tych ustug mozemy sie usmiechnaé. 

Ale jak bedziemy rozmyslali sie nad 

-spotecznymi i psychologicznymi elemen- 
tami, to czasem ta stodycz okazuje sig 
goryczg. Dlatego ze prawo pobytu w— 
tych mieszkaniach jest tylko dla stars- 
aych, ezy to nie jest faktycznie budowa 
odosobnienie od miasta? Pomimo ze sq 
nizsze ceny za wynajmowania, czyste 
podworka i.t.p., czy one nie sq Getta 
Ztotego Wieku? 


Przyznajgc sie, te wrazenia sq tyl- 
ko na szpekulowanie. One jeszcze nie 
sg na podstawie badania wedtug roli 
pisaza tej gazetki. To bedzie uprawi- 
one w czasie roku kiedy ta gazetka 
bedzie wiecej znana w naszym srodowis- 
ku. Jak tylko bedzie dojrzewaé, ta 
gazetka, tak zwana Community Times, 
‘ona prosi o listy od czytelnikow nie 
robigc roznicy jakiego wieku, o dobrym 
i ztym zyciu starcdéw po migdzy namy. 
Ci. mYodzi, nawet ci ktorzy mysla, Ze 
beda mfodymy na wieki, tez beda kiedys 
Sever sie AyAent dotycza nas i nasze 
_zycie powinno dotyczaé ich. Szukajac 
ezytelnika opinie, my sig powstrzymamy 
od tego azeby ta opinia nie byta zak- 
resem getta dla starszych. My starsi, 
nie dopuséimy do tego azebysmy byli 
odosobnieni od Srodowiska. 


Sime 


\ ——+-- ¢—_— 


Praca sie rozpoczgta azeby w przy- 
sztosci byta lista nowych czytelnikow. 
Ta lista bedzie pokrywaé rézne sceny 
zycia po nad lat 60 w dzisiejszej spo- 

tecznosci. To jest tylko jeden z kil- 
ka planow w przysz%ych miesdacach. 

Probujmy uSmiechngé sig do obcego 


lub sasiada! 
= translated by Caroline Kuczynski 


by Mary Lawrence 


A few years ago there was an off- 
Broadway play entitled "Tomorrow 
Smile At a Stranger.'"'’ The plot bore 
only a distant relationship to the 
title. It is the title that inspires 
a healthy personal resolution. 


Try it. Not tomorrow, today. Out 
in the street be the first to smile 
at a passerby. Add "Good Morning" 
or "Nice Day" if you will. Granted 


‘trying to keep erect on wintry 


streets may not inspire the "Nice 
Day;'' and perhaps the morning mail 
has not brought on abundant cheer; 
still, that simple step can stir an 


inner warmth no fuel shortage can 


turn off. 


On this note, before it descends 
into the saccharine depths of Polly- 
annaism, let's consider what we, the 
elderly, have to smile about here in 
Hampshire County. We're bound to 
find a blend of the sweet and the 
sour as we view our own situations, 
subjectively and objectively. 


Previous columns, published in 
other newspapers, have touched only 
lightly upon the agencies providing 
assistance to older people whose in- 
comes provide more the chill of anxi- 
ety than the warmth of security. 
There's much to smile about with the 


availability of help in the matters 


of assuring a fuel supply, legal ad- 
vice, transportation service, low 


The economic Roneeiee of the tase 


Getta Zlotego Wieku / Golden Age Ghettos 


Kilka lat temu, byfYo na Broadway | 
przedstawienie pod byoreu "Jutro Us- 
miechny Sie Do Obcego." Ta my$1 miata 
maYo do czynienia 2 tytufem. Tytuf 


are obvious. We can smile at them. 
But, pondering the social, psycholog-~ 
ical elements, the sweet can look a 
little sour. Because residence in 
these dwellings is exclusively for 

the elderly, is it not in fact struc- 
tured isolation from the community? 
Low rent, well kept grounds and the 
like nothwithstanding, are they not 
Golden Age ghettos? : 


Admittedly these impressions are 
merely speculative. They are not yet 
based on investigative footwork on 
the part of the colummist. That will 
be pursued as the year goes on and 
this magazine assumes its place in 
the community. As it matures, The 
Community Times urges letters from 
readers of any age on the pros and 
cons governing the quality of life 
for the elderly among us. The young, 
even those who believe they are eter— 
nally so, will grow old. Their lives 
concern us and ours should concern 
them. In seeking reader opinion, we 
shall refrain from letting that opin- 
ion be the ghetto-like province of 
the elderly. We, the elderly, must 
not isolate ourselves from the com- 
munity at large. 


~ ———_4—_e_@—__—_ 
Worksis wiser way. .Or future is- 
sues on an up-to-date reading list, 
covering the many aspects of life 
after sixty in today's society. This 
is just one of many € itorial pla 


photograph by Jerome Liebling 


Mrs. Soyak — 89 years old 


Febru: 
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Divorce Tracts, Tractor Beams & Tractors 


The American film business is now 
in a fine state of health for the 
first time since its heyday in the 
big grossing thirties and forties. 

But back then six times as many films 
were released each year; nowadays, 
production and advertising budgets 

are so high that the studios are less 
and less prolific. As a matter of 
fact, an increasing number of films 
spend more money on promotion than on 
production. This turn of events has 
had a profound effect on film audience 
habits, an effect which is disturbing 
in both its short-term and long-range 
implications. One version of the over- 
inflated ad budget has already found 
real application in film releases like 
IN SEARCH OF HISTORIC JESUS or THE 
WILDERNESS FAMILY, two films by Sunn 
Classics. Sunn produces its films on 
shoestring budgets with unknown actors, 
hypes the hell out of them via large 
media blitzes a short time before and 
during the local run, then takes the 
money and film out of the area before 
word-of-mouth can damage the box of- 
fice. In just a few short years Sunn 
has become a force to reckon with, and 
the lesson has not been lost on the 
larger producers and studios. 


——__o—_o—_ 9 


Three major releases of 1979 have 
taken advantage of big media promotion 
to sell the public (and sometimes even 
the critics) a bill of goods: APOCA- 
LYPSE NOW, STAR TREK and KRAMER VS. 

KRAMER . 
iw Hachsor hese films suffers from. 


ovenneee that is bound to Mmfluence = =-andaplato dicots 


their reception by the public. On 
line for the premier showing of APOCA- 
LYPSE NOW in New York, there was a 
festival atmosphere, a feeling of a 
very special event. Yet, when the 
film ended, there was only a smattering 
of applause and much grumbling on the 
way to the exits. 

STAR TREK was also greeted with 
cheers throughout the first quarter of 
the film in its premiere showing in 
Springfield, but as the film ground 
slowly to a less than satisfying fin- 
ish, even Trekkies were falling asleep. 

With KRAMER VS. KRAMER we have in 
a nutshell what has been wrong with 
the big Hollywood film, even when di- 
rected and/or produced by the new in- 
dependents like Coppola (APOCALYPSE 
NOW) or Robert Benton (KRAMER). It 
boils down to a lack of guts, an un- 
willingness to take chances, a TV at-— 
titude toward audience formulization 
that insults me as a thinking indivi- 
dual. 

KRAMER VS. KRAMER follows Paul Ma- 
zursky's AN UNMARRIED WOMAN in its 
subject matter (a marital separation 
that affects an individual's life- 
style) and its approach (middle-aged 
couple of substantial means living in 
The City). Scenarist Robert Benton is 
also director Robert Benton, and his 
hand is steady over the production. 

Dustin Hoffman is the husband, 
Meryl Streep the estranged wife, and 
and Justin Henry the child caught in 
the middle of a messy court battle for 
custody. All three are very fine ac- 
tors and they acquit themselves well. 
Acting and direction are so fine, in 
fact, that it took me a second viewing 
to detect what turned me off to KRAMER 
—- a film which has won every major a- 
ward in the U.S. this year and has 
been the subject of critical adulation. 
KRAMER is too in love with itself to 
touch any more than our tear ducts, 


by John Morrison 


too hip to become a classic film in 
the 1990's. It ultimately demeans its 
actors, particularly the women. 

KRAMER is -not a misogynist film - 
a designation that comes to too many 
critics’ lips these days - but it is a 
film that shows the modern male's dis- 
comfort with the "new'! female. If 


_this discomfort was explored in more 


depth, consciously analyzed, then KRA- 
MER would be better for it. Meryl 
Streep's character is given the most 
pretentious lines (the one about hav- 
ing gone to California, found a thera- 
pist, and got her head together has to 


be the worst), the most inconsistent 


characterization, and the responsibil- 
ity for saving the day at the end of 
the film in what even generous critics 
have dubbed a cop-out. 

Jane Alexander as the friend, is 
given a role that climbs toward the 
miraculous in its depiction of caring 

di \dship toward Dustin 
Hoffman's character. only to plummet 
to her own half-baked ending as a di- 
vorced wife humiliating herself by 
returning to her philandering husband. 

KRAMER has been praised because it 
deals with situations usually untouch- 
ed by American films (vs. the more 
sophisticated European movies). Its 
"1ook" is European with black-outs at 
ends of scenes, stark close-ups, ex- 
quisite photography, and a playful at- 
titude toward sex. But, KRAMER has 
the manipulation of a New York City 
huckster. Stephen Schiff, in "The 
Boston Phoenix'' admits that any film 
using a child in the way KRAMER does, 
reduces itself to the level of playing 
cute. Although Justin Henry is prefer- 
able to Ricky Schroeder (THE CHAMP), 
his teary scenes are designed to prop 
up the action and to carry forward the 
more unlikely portions of the story. 
By ignoring the tribulations of three 
people living together, and concentra- 
ting on the father-son relationship 
only, the film lacks the courage to 
investigate causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the nuclear family in favor of 
showing the effects of divorce and 
marital estrangement. 

This tendency in the "new" Holly- 
wood to address serious themes without 
saying anything - new or not - has put 
a number of better films in the back- 
ground. American film-makers are emu- 
lating their foreign counterparts in 
appealing to that sophisticated part 
of us that admires Bergman and Antoni- 
oni. Yet, to make money at the box- 
office, the American film-maker has to 
dilute the pain in favor of eliciting 
instant gratification. This isn’t new 
in American films. In fact it has been 
the part of American cinema that is 
most admired by Europeans and by film™ 
buffs in this country. Whatever argu- 
ment you can make against our domestic 
product, it cannot include a lack of 


energy, a kinetic force that illumi- 
nates that silver screen. 


After disappointments on the order 
of KRAMER, however, and the almost in- 
evitable failure to meet advance ex- 
pectations that APOCALYPSE NOW brought, 
one at least expected hope from that 
long-maligned, but emergingly popular 
genre called science fiction. It may 
seem shallow to include discussion of 
STAR TREK - THE MOVIE in the same space 
as divorce and the Vietnam War, but 
Gene Rodenberry’s creation mirrored the 
troubles of the sixties and early sev- 
enties in a way that no other media 
did, least of all TV. Episodes dealing 
with prejudice, (based on color, creed, 
sex and physical deformity), war, the 
irresponsibility of power, the dangers 
of pollution, and the inability of peo- 
ple to learn from history were among 
the most memorable of STAR TREK's short 
appearance as a prime time show. Many 
critics of the whole genre of science 
fiction threw the baby out with the 
bathwater when they laughed at Vulcans 
and other extra-terrestials teaching 
us moral lessons. This same prejudicé 
has clouded the view of the movie when 
ret oe to its source. STAR TREK 
has been faulted for being boring, 
over-produced, and poorly acted. It 
has also drawn flack as being the nat- 
ural result of inflated science fiction 
budgets’ ruining the film industry. 
Rarely has a critic called the makers 
of STAR TREK to task for ducking the 

Ce intrinsic to_ the ori- 
berry —- a man who ofEen risked network 
censure for his ideas - why he chose 
such a worthless script to represent 
the last chance STAR TREK had for me- 
dia immortality. 


——+--_>—_—_ 


Americans are turning inward, and 
our critics are just a mirror of what 
we want to hear. STAR TREK and -APOCA- 
LYPSE NOW failed to win critical ap- 
proval because they were so deficient 
in what the American audience as a 
whole want to see. KRAMER, though it 
gives us easy answers to push away the 
pain, has come out at an opportune 
time. As media savants decry the over- 
budgeted super spectacle, KRAMER Se 
sents the sort of small, "intelligent" 
movie we may look forward to in the 
next decade. It is non-violent, easy 
to look at, well-written. peopled by 
attractive (and mildly affluent) char- 
acters, flawlessly acted, and tied up 
in a little bundle at the end. 

Frankly, I see more hope in the 
horror film than here. Perhaps KRAMER, 
as AN UNMARRIED WOMAN last year, re- 
presents ens American equa veene of 
the Soviet "tractor films" extolling 
the virtues of the farmer, criticizing 
no one, upsetting no one, keeping ev- 
eryone entertained for a small part of 
their week. 


-asked Roden- 
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‘only. that they are very few. 
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WEATHERIZATION: PROMISES WON’T KEEP YOU WARM, Continued 


ticingly entitled "You Don't Have To 
Be Cold This Winter", which described 
the Hampshire Community Action Commis-— 
sion's Weatherization Program. The 
pamphlet said that "low income" ten- 
ants and homeowners could have their 
homes insulated, storm windows instal- 
led, doors and windows caulked, etc., 
etc. This seemed incredible; I must 
admit I felt some suspicion and wari- 
ness. But I went down to H.C.A.C. to 
get an application anyway. I felt OK 
about going to H.C.A.C., because when 
I needed my fuel bill paid last year, 
they helped me quickly, and in a 
friendly and gracious manner. When I 
asked the receptionist for a Weather- 
ization application, I asked if there 
was any point in applying; whether it 
was possible to be winterized THIS 
winter. She said "Oh, yes," and was 
otherwise encouraging. I left with 
a lighter heart. 

By this time, it was November, and 
I got that application in as soon as 
I could. Then I started waiting. At 
the end of December I called H.C.A.C. 
to find out what was happening. The 
person who answered the phone told me 
that there was quite a backlog. She 
said that the next step was for a per- 
son to come to my house to assess my 
weatherization needs (conduct an au- 
dit); I could expect a call soon from 
that person. She also said that the 
problem was a shortage of workers to 
do the weatherization; the materials 


were there, but the workers were not. 


There are now one hundred applica- 
tions, filed since June 1979, on which 
nothing has been done, and about sixty 
people are waiting for new application 
forms. An additional ERS have been 
nd-éligible and ar » wai “to be 
audited. - Another forty have been au- 
dited and are either waiting for crews 
to start working or are in the process 


ADVICE TO MODERN READERS 


Northampton, young men and women, 
is a fast and dangerous place. When 
you come to town, or come of age, the 


_first thing to do is to find a thera- 


pist. 

If idiots do not go to market, bad 
wares will not be sold, as they say. 
Browsing. Young men and women, 
look before you buy. There are many 
sly deceivers who will offer you all 
kind of wonderful transformations, 

like: 


- the re-experiencing of previous 
vegetative traumas 
- acupressure oral hygiene 


etcetera, etcetera. Se sure to pick 
and choose with care, and beware, if 
you have no cash, you're out of luck. 

Selection. Bad people cover good 
people. We don't say that there are 
not good people in the world today, 
Finding 
an A-l, top-notch therapist is a task 
similar to extracting pearls from an 
eel-infested pond. 

Watch out for charlatans who will 
take your money, promise the moon, and 
go to Boston. 

You see, any laggard can stagger 
into the obvious. But the ability to 
choose between the lowly and the lofty 
is only the fruit of experience, fat 
and juicy, seeded with wisdom, and 
fertilized with a judicious mind. 

One rule of thumb in selecting a 


—= 


NEWSPAPER WRAPPED 


AROUND YOUR. BODY CAN 


KEEP YOU WARM. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SUGGESTS THAT YOU KEEP 
WARM THIS WINTER BY WRAPPING YOURSELF IN NEWS- 
PAPER, PREFERABLY BORING ONES. 

TION IS TAKEN FROM NO MORE HEAT? 


THIS ILLUSTRA- 
A SELF-HELP 


Eee 


of weatherization. Homes are being 
weatherized at the rate of five per 
month. 

At the same time, the Crisis Inter-— 
vention program, which pays up to $400 
per year in fuel bills for poor people, 
continues to operate efficiently, de- 
spite periodic backlogs, paying tens 
of thousands of dollars each year to 
utility and oil companies. Admittedly, 
it is a much simpler matter to issue a 
check than to do construction work on 
people's homes. However, I cannot ac- 
cept this factor as the total explana- 
tion of why one program administered 
by H.C.A.C. functions so much better 
than another. 

Preliminary investigation seems to 


_}- reveal a lack of governmental -commit- | 
sls 


ment to weatherization, with many com- 
munity, state and Poderat forces mobi- 
lized behind "crisis intervention" in- 
stead. But it is wrong to ignore the 


therapist: if he or she greets you 
with unshined shoes, feign health and 
look elsewhere. 


First Meeting. Many ignorant peo- 
ple, when they imagine a first ses- 
sion, suppose they should state their 
reasons for seeking therapy. Instead, 
you should hem and haw. When the ther- 
apist asks, "What brings you here?", 
you answer, "Oh, I don’t know. What 
brings you here?" This will never 
fail to impress the therapist with 
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your cunning and wit. Z 

Talking to Others. They are uncul- 
tured who refuse to divulge details of 
their therapy sessions. Cultured peo- 
ple know that a therapy kept secret is 
like an unshined shoe in a pond full 
of eels. 


Ending Therapy. Those who plan to 
end therapy some day are stupid and 
uncouth. Therapists are like cars. 

A new one looks great and will make 
everybody envy you. After a while, 
though, they look old, boring, and 
decidedly unimpressive. Don’t end 
your therapy. Trade it in. Politely 


ditch your old therapist and find a 


new one — a fresh, exciting, and mod- 
ern one, to make you once again the 
envy of all your friends. But keep 

in mind that things aren't always 
what they seem. You could see a par- 
cel in the street and call it a bundle 
of money; when you open it, it becomes 


a box of sickness and bad luck.. =e 


"crisis intervention" 
basically, a subsidy of fuel companies, 
which receive payment directly from 
‘H.C.A.C. for bills which otherwise 


fact that is, 


might never be paid. 

Weatherization, on the other hand, 
involves a one-time effort and ex- 
pense which sharply reduces the need 
for fuel permanently. This program 
is administered by the federal Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE). One major prob- 
lem’ with this program involves the 
workers who do the actual weatheriza- 
tion work. Right now, these workers 
are hired through CETA. At present, 
there are only three crews of three 
workers each doing all Hampshire Coun- 
ty weatherization. This could well be 
reduced to two crews in March. 
were five CETA ‘positions still to be” 
filled when CETA cutbacks were an- 
nounced for this coming March, and 
unfilled positions were frozen. En- 
ergy workers were, to some extent, ex- 
empted from that cutback, but it is 
unclear whether those unfilled posi- 
tions will be available after March. 

In addition, these CETA workers are 
supposed to be technically unskilled. 
Some HCAC energy program employees 
have suggestéd that hiring or contract- 
ing the work out to skilled local work 
ers could do much to improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of weatherization 
work accomplished. 

Another approach to the problem is 
for the weatherization office to or- 
ganize a self-help program, in which 
eligible, willing and able people 
would be provided with advice, guid- 
ance, materials and tools to do the 
work themselves. In addition, people 
could get together and form crews to 


help each other. 
Winter has been relatively mild 


this year, but it is often cold in my 
house, and every time I hear the fur- 
nace.go on, I feel anxious. I will 
have to apply for the $400 to pay my 
oil bill, but I'd much rather have 
$400 worth of insulation. 

“In Part II of this article in the 
next issue, I will continue writing 
about the Weatherization Program. 

That article will describe some of the 
internal agency problems plaguing the 
program, a pilot self-help weatheri- 
zation project in Hampshire County, 
weatherization efforts in neighboring 
counties, and some homes which have 
been weatherized by HCAC. I will also 
offer some suggestions for getting 
more people’s homes protected against 
the cold. If you would like to offer 
comments or assistance, please contact 
me at 586-2905. 


There: 


wa 
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Two Sets of Freebies _ 


The Forbes Library Media Center 
is a delightful, but sometimes, over— 
looked community resource. Their col- 
jection of Super 8 films is a’ film 
fan's fantasy. The films range from 
the classics - lots of Chaplin, Ei- 
senstein, and D.W. Griffith - to 
works from the Thirties and Forties - 
Cary Grant and Rosalind Russell, Gin- 
ger Rogers and Fred Astaire, Bogey 
and Hepburn, Laurel and Hardy, along 
with some early Hitchcock. Films. 
from our more recent past include the 
Beatles' MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR, Roger 
Corman's LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS, and 


the timely DR. STRANGELOVE. 


It's just as exciting for kids - 
Betty Boop, Disney, the Little Ras- 
cals, THE RED BALLOON, and excerpts 
from the. latest box office biggies, 
including STAR WARS and CLOSE ENCOUN- 
TERS OF THE THIRD KIND. This small 
list hardly does justice to the wide 
range of films that are available 
through the Center. 

The Media Center screens films from 
their collection most Wednesday even- 
ings at 7:00 p.m., in their Little 
Theatre. Some Wednesdays, instead of 


a film, there is live entertainment. 
This month's schedule is: on Wednes- 
day February 13 the film A DOLL'S 
HOUSE, the Joseph Losey version of 


Western Mass. Electric 
Asks For More 


by Joel ‘Dansky 


It's several years now since West- 
ern Massachusetts Electric Company 
(WMECO) took on the citizens of west— 
ern Massachusetts in a protracted bat-— 
tle for a rate increase. If the De- 
partment of Public Utilities (DPU)' 
hearings last Tuesday night are any 
indication, this should be a real 
fight. On that night, six hundred 
people came together in spirited op- 
paisa to further increasing the 
utility's profit margin. 

ae Se As 

WMECO was originally asking the 
DPU to approve a $28 million a year 
rate increase. They call that "rate 
relief". That means an average 17.2% 
jump in electric bills. Apartment and 
housedwellers, hit harder, would have 
to pay 25% more to subsidize indus-— 
try's ‘12% increase. These are WMECO's 
figures and they assume, unrealisti~ 
cally, -that there will be no increase 
in the price of fuel. 

The company says it needs more 
money to work with and to bolster its 
credit rating. This is true primarily 
since they overestimated how much elec- 
tricity was needed and committed them- 
selves to a massive construction pro- 
gram. According to the Energy Sys- 
tems Research Group of Boston which 
analyzed the company's case, WMECO's 
current 45% excess generating capacity 
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the Henrik Ibsen play, which stars 
Jane Fonda. On February 20 there will 
be a live presentation of the Massa-— 
chusetts Woodwind Quintet (flute, 
clarinet, oboe, bassoon and horn.) The 
Quintet is composed of five graduate 
students, and they will feature some 
of their own works as well as those 
of Jacques Ibert, Carl Nielson; and 
JAG Bach 

The final showing this month, on 


> 


February 27, will be Woody Allen's 


TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN. This is 
Woody's first feature as star/writer/ 
director. In this one he’s an inept 
crook, as well as the schlemiel we've 
come to know and love. Z 
The Media Center is located on’ ‘the 
second floor of the Forbes Library. 
The Little Theatre is a couple of 
steps beyond. All Wednesday evening 
shows are free and open to the public. 
For further information, please con~’ 
tact the Media Center at 586-0489. 


In another Little Theatre up the | 
road, at Northampton High School, the 
Free Film Program continues jits se- 
ries "Youth on Film". These screen- 
ings are every Tuesday night at_¥:30 
p.m. "Teenage Rebellion" is the top- 
ic for the first half of the month. 
On February 12 two foreign films 
dealing with rebellious boarding 
school students will be shown. The 


first, in French, is Jean Vigo's ZERO 


ought to be plenty well into the 1990's 
— and with any reasonable conservation 
effort, much longer. 

WMECO needs capital to finance its 
$147 million share of the nuclear 
Millstone IIL plant in Connecticut. 
Their new revenue request is based on 
the idea that nuclear energy is an 
efficient and economical substitute 
for coal or oil, even though nuclear 
power has never functioned at predict- 
ed levels of efficiency. 

We don't need the additional power, 
and we don't need another nuclear pow- 
er plant. WMECO does because their 
profit is based on what they've built 
and on what they own, not on how much 
electricity is used. That is, the 
amount of revenue the Department of 
Public Utilities currently allows them 
must return WMECO a profit of 134% to 
154%, which would make its rate of re- 
turn the highest in the country for 
an electric utility. 

It's here that the fight against 
nuclear power-and inflation join: 
the rise in prices is to give WMECO 
owners more working capital (the in- 
creases in fuel costs they pass along 
to us already); they plan to spend it 
on Millstone III. Neither government 
nor the corporations has shown any 
intention of dropping nuclear power 
on the basis of health and safety. 
Three Mile Island was a puff in the_ 
wind for Northeast Utilities, WMECO's 
parent company. Organizing and ac— 
tion, whether it’s blocking the road 


to Seabrook or the local campaigns to 


Now, wHicd } 
THREE DID 1 USE } 


LAST WEEK? 
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FOR CONDUCT. This one was banned in 
France for its anti-authoritarian 
theme. The second is Leontine Sagan's 
German film MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM and 
portrays the relationship between a 
teacher and her student in a repres— 
sive boarding school for the daughters 
of Prussian army officers. This film, 
made in 1931, is one of the first Eu- 
ropean films directed by a woman. It 
is noted for its matter-of-fact han- 
dling of lesbianism. Both these films 
have English subtitles. 

_ On February 19 the section on 
"Teenage. Rebellion" is completed 
with the showing of Luis Bunuel's 

LOS OLVIDADOS. This film is about 
street youth in Mexico City. It of- 


‘fers no simple solutions or paternal- 


istic answers to the stark reality 
it portrays. A discussion on all the 
above films will take place after this 
screening. The discussion will be led 
by Jack Wright ftom the Holyoke Street 
School and by Richard Pini from the 
Pleasant St. Theatre. 
The next section, on "Parental 
Pressure", begins February 26 with 
the film FEAR STRIKES OUT. This one 
features Anthony Perkins and Karl 
Malden in the story of baseball play- 
er Jimmy Piersall. Red Sox fans will 
be brought back to the days when los- 
ing was expected and August was just 
another month. 
For further information on "Youth 
on Film", please contact the Free 
Film Program at 586-5146. 


keep Massachusetts Municipal Wholesale 
Electric from buying up shares in 
Seabrook, may change that. For all 
we know now, nuclear power in America 
may be defeated more quickly on the 
investment front than at the gates of 
Seabrook. 

Before testimony ae the hearings 


-began, an assistant from the State At- 


torney General's office announced 
that the DPU had already decided to 
prohibit WMECO from basing its rate 
request on estimated future expense. 
This decision eliminated between 
$7 and $8 million from WMECO's rate 
increase request. The firm has now 
filed two alternative proposals, one 
for $20,622,000 and the other for 
$19,852,000. These represent the max 
imum increase that the DPU can grant. 
Local opposition to WMECO's pro- 
posed rate hike is growing and becom- 
ing more diverse. The hearings in 
Springfield brought together a wide 
range of people including: the Hamp- 
shire County Commissioners, the Frank-— 
lin County Commissioners, the towns of 


* Chesterfield and Amherst, the Attor- 


ney General's office, the Alternative 
Energy Coalition, Community Action 
Programs, the Coalition for Basic Hu- 
man Needs, Hampshire and Amherst Col- 
leges, as well as a growing proportion 
of the citizenry (including the TV 
camera crews who were prevented from 
filming the hearings). It may be a 
better use of our own energy to get 
behind this campaign instead of join-— 
ing the chants against the mullahs. 


Se att a! eens Sie elon Oe i Sh, ee Se ER an ees a ae” 
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THE TIES THAT BIND 
A Column On Relationships 


‘by Mark Karpel 


In the trendy '70's, you might have 
expected a column with this title to 
be about a shady (and then fashion- 
able) form of sexual activity. This 
one won't be. It will be about rela- 
tionships. Close relationships. Re- 
lationships between lovers, parents 
and children, sisters, brothers, 
friends and others. 

When we think of "ties that bind" 
in the context of relationships, it 
may, for some people, suggest all the 
ways in which these relationships trap 
people, catch them and hold them, like 
flypaper. This view of relationships, 
especially family relationships, as 
inherently harmful has been with us 
for 10 or 15 years now. A British 
psychoanalyst, R.D. Laing, became 
‘famous by demonstrating how some fa- 
milies drove their children crazy and 
then blamed them for their madness. A 
lot of American therapists ate it 
right up and proceeded to spit out a 
barrage of therapies and techniques 
designed to help us free ourselves 
from these chains. (Nobody asked what 
we would be left with.) 

Ties that, bind. 
that. Relationships "tie you down." 
That's an interesting expression.. 
Current usage makes it clear that this 
is a bad thing. But in a wind-stornm, 
being tied down might not be so bad. 

One way to take this a little fur- 


ther is to think about the words 'I' 
and 'We.' Most people have times 
they are distinctly aware of be- 


art of . 


me 


We know all about 


si inked 9 enna arias PE I I Eo rere Se ch EES 
= a couple; a fam- 
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ily; two close friends; a gang of old 
_ friends. Other times, they're aware 


that they stand alone. And the exist- 


ence, even the physical closeness, of 
a lover, friend, parent or child, 
doesn't change this one bit. Most 
people, then, move back and forth be- 
tween these positions of 'I' and 'We' 
throughout their lives. 
to underestimate the complexity of 
this movement until we come across 
people who seem basically stuck in 
one position or the other. People 


‘who either find it hard to really join 


or hard to stand alone, ever. 


The problem with relationships 
used to be that the force of the ‘We’ 
was so strong that the 'I'. got lost. 
What it became was a situation in 
which the 'I's' were so strong that 
they couldn't form a 'We.' A lot of 
therapies developed over the past 20 
years helped people to struggle free 
of messy, destructive entanglements 
You remember. "I do my thing; you 
do yours."'" And by doing this, these 
therapies took a step in the right 
direction. But that was as far as 
they went, leaving a lot of people 
freer and lonelier. Often, these 
therapies had little or nothing to 
say about how independent, autonomous 
persons could get back into satisfy- 
ing, non-destructive relationships or 
what these relationships would look 
like. 


Instead, they just told everybody 
to communicate. It's a popular Amer- 
ican myth that the more you communi- 
“Cate, the better everything will be. 
But couples, parents and kids, and 
friends found themselves communica- 
ting ad nauseum, often with things 
becoming progressively less clear. 
There are times to talk things out _ 


And it's easy 


Sr a a 


~ and times to keep your mouth shut. 
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The hard part's figuring out which is 
which. : 

So the question we come back to is 
how to manage relationships in which 
the 'I's' don't get lost in the ‘We.’ 
The point is not that 'I' is bad and 
'We' is good, but that either alone 
is much less than both together. And 
this brings us back to the title. 

The ties that bind. You get a feel- 
ing of something pulling apart (the 
"I's') and something holding together 
(the 'We'). Is there a way to hold 
relationships together and to give 


their members freedom at the same 
time? We know all about the negative 
forces that hold relationships togeth- 
er - threats, fear, guilt, insecurity, 
dependency. The question is - what 
are the positive forces that hold re- 
lationships together? 

The intent of this column is to 
understand what these positive forces 
are and how they work. Not because 
the negative forces don't exist. 

They do. But because the tendency to 
look only at the negative side of re- 
lationships needs to be re-balanced. 
When we short-change the resources a- 
vailable in relationships, we short— 
change ourselves. All those people 
who took the first step to 'I' deserve 
something better in the way of options 
for the second. 

Each installment of this column 
will try to look at some aspect of 
relationships: Where does trust 
come from? What builds it, and what 
erodes it? Is all dependency ''bad''?- 
Is guilt "bad"? What do people owe 
each other? How do we understand 
commitment, loyalty, caring and devo- 
tion? These are the ties that bind. | 


(Mark Karpel works as a family thera-_ 
_pist and is very opinionated about” 
relationships and therapy. ) 


“You've Lost That 


Lovin’ Feelin’ 


Me and my brother we ride the bus 
day in and day out. Daylight come 
and we wanna go home. To Leeds. But 
from downtown that costs 45¢ a piece, 
exact change. We figure it this way, 
me and my brother: the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts gives Smith College 
at least $50,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty tax exemption; they pay $114,000 
in taxes but that’s peanuts compared 
to what they would have to pay with- 
out the generous tax-exempt status. 


. Now the way-it works is that the ex- 


emption is granted by the state, but 
municipalities can put moral pressure 
on institutions to pay for things in 
lieu of taxes. You-know, a gift to 
maintain good community relations. 
Look, every morning I wake up, 

look at my brother, and ask: what's 
“Smith College done for me? Every 
time he looks back, and we give each 
other the same shrugged shoulders. 
So how about a totally free bus ser- 


vice - not just free for college stu- 
dents who ride from Smith to Amherst 
or Smith to U. Mass or Smith to Mt. 


Holyoke or Smith to Hampshire College 
- but free for people in Florence, 
Leeds, Haydenville, Williamsburg, and 
the rest. And we want Smith College 
to pay for it. You might think that's 
asking a lot, but in fact it would 
cost between $5,000 and $10,000 a 


DEAR MAYOR MUSANTE, 


year. It would be a thoughtful gift, 
from someone who has everything. 

We're sending one of these letters 
to the Mayor. We encourage all you 
to do the same. Save energy, save 
money, tax the rich. 


——9—e_¢__—- 


In the next issue the Self-Righteous 
Brothers will reveal six ways to sneak 


| 

| 

| 

: : | 

I WANT A TOTALLY FREE LOCAL BUS SERVICE. | 

I SUGGEST THAT YOU TALK TO SMITH COLLEGE ABOUT | 
PAYING FOR IT IN LIEU OF TAXES. — 

é | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TO: MAYOR DAVID MUSANTE 


You DID THORNES’ 
AwNIne ? No WONDER 
youRe HERE! 


» 2 
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CITY HALL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 01060 
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A Note On Contraception 


With the recent flood of bad publi- 
city surrounding the use of the pill 
and the IUD (intra-uterine device), 
many women are re-appraising options 
for contraception. "Barrier' methods 
of contraception, such as the dia- 
phragm, are gaining in popularity 
because they don't interfere with the 
uterine environment or the hormonal 
balances of the body. Although they 
require more motivation by the user, 
barrier methods, by preventing passage 
of the sperm through the cervical 
canal, compare favorably with the pill 
and the IUD when used properly. 


THE CERVICAL CAP 


Over the last few years, a growing 
numbér of health care providers have 
begun to offer women another birth 
control option: the cervical cap. 

Like the diaphragm, the cervical cap 
is a barrier method of birth control. 
Unlike the diaphragm - which blocks 
the entire upper part of the vaginal 
canal - the cervical cap is a small 
thimble-shaped cup that blocks the 
cervix only. Compared to the dia-: 
phragm, the cap is deeper but smaller 
in diameter, more rigid, and holds in 
place by suction rather then by spring 
tension. 

Two controversies surrounding the 
use of the cervical cap are the dura- 
tion which the cap must be left in 


ET SST ee dt ae et 


DIAPHRAGM 


THE POSITION OF THE CERVICAL CAP 
AS COMPARED TO THE DIAPHRAGM 


place and how extensively spermicidal 
cream or jelly needs to be used. On 
the cautious side, it is suggested 
that the cap be used just like a dia- 
phragm ~ that the user should reapply 
spermicide for additional intercourse 


| nurse practitioner, the cervical cap 


BS ea Pa er ENTS STB MPP Ear nn pCR a ee SEN 
- is being reintroduced because 


and that the cap should not be left in 
place more than 24 hours. Other health 
practitioners claim that the cap may 
be safely left in place for up to 3 
days, with only the initial applica- 
tion of spermicide upon insertion 
being necessary. Still another group 
claims the cap only needs to be re- 
moved to allow for menstrual flow, but 
that cream or jelly should be applied 
for each intercourse. The more liber- 
al prescriptions are based on the con- 
tention that the suction seal around 
the cervix that the cap creates may 

in itself prevent sperm from entering 
the cervical os (opening), making 
spermicides an added precaution rather 
than an absolute necessity. As yet, 
not enough current data has been ga- 
thered to settle these controversies. 
However, these claims should be mea- 
sured against the fact that drug 
companies make their profits from the 
sale of spermicides rather than from 
the sale of the device itself. 

The cervical cap is not new. In 
fact, it has been used for over 100 
years, most widely in Europe. But 
many doctors advocated use of the 
diaphragm, which grew out of the cap, 
because it is easier for most women to 
use. Because the cap must cover the 
cervix which is deep in the vaginal 
canal, insertion and removal are more 
difficult than with the diaphragm. 
Hence, use of the cap has fallen into 
relative obscurity. 


THE CERVICAL CAP REINTRODUCED 


According to a local obstetrical 


SHG OER 
offers a relatively safe barrier meth- 
od of birth control to women who can't 
use the diaphragm. This includes 
women who have poor intervaginal 
muscle tone, a small pubic arch, or- 
other anatomical variations which 
prevent the diaphragm from staying in 
place. The cap may also be preferred 
by women who have suffered recurrent 
bladder infection or urethral irrita- 
tion as a result of using the dia- 
phragm. 

Although there is renewed interest 
in the cap, clinics have had some pro- 
blems obtaining the devices... Because 
cervical caps have not been accepted 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) as an approved contraceptive 
method, they are not available from 
domestic drug companies and must be 
imported from England. And according 
to "Network News'', there have been 
incidences of FDA impoundment of cer- 
vical cap shipments. The FDA is, 
however, currently in the process of 
reviewing the viability of the cap. 

More complete information about the 


cervical cap can be obtained by writ- 


ing the New Hampshire Women's Health 
Clinic, Concord, New Hampshire 03301. 


There is no such thing as inner 
peace. There is only nervousness 
or death. 

(Fran Lebowitz) 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE 
A Column On the Stars 


by Mary Kasper 


Forget the flu, think of the stars, 
the planets. Look up and not down. 
Think of Uranus whose influence is 
strong this month. It is now certain 
i) that the ancients knew of Uranus, 
but only those who were far removed, 
and, 2) that that was for an occult 
and esoteric reason that cannot be ex- 
plained at present. Uranus has been 
found to exercise the greatest influ- 
ence for good over advanced thinkers. 
Even these should beware of February 
15th when OG yf - 

Think also of Neptune whose influ- 
ence is soon to come. Experience 
tends to prove that the influence of 
an afflicted Neptune, as a rule, is 
undesirable. There is a possibility 
of there being such a thing as a lost 
personality, metaphorically speaking. 

We wouldn't advise going out March 
12th, just to be safe; the 9th is your 
best bet as 9A4, 

Remember, the stars can be your 
closest friends; treat them with re- 
spect. i 


SCIENCE TODAY: 
The Beginning Of Things 
by Peter Payack 


At the présent time there are three 


theories concerning the paving over of 
| the world. 


- The first theory states 
that the Earth has always been and 
will always be paved, as pavement is 
continually created. This theory pro- 
poses the pavement to regenerate in 
perpetuum out of nothing. The second 
theory holds that the pavement (maca- 
dam, concrete, crushed stone, & as— 
phalt) comes and goes in a cyclical 
fashion, with periods when the surface 
of Earth is more prone to paving than 
others. Some cite sunspot activity 

as the cause. The-third theory, and 
the one which receives the most ridi- 
cule, suggests that the surface of the 
Earth was not always paved, and that 
at sometime in the distant past there 
was no such thing as a paved surface. 
It goes so far as to postulate such 
fanciful notions as "forest," "field," 
and "“creatures."' As can be expected, 
this theory is held mostly by mystics, 
poets, and other misfits. This is 
where the matter rests at the present 
moment. The fact is that as far back 
as history is recorded, the surface 

of the planet has always been paved, 
and as far as we can surmise, it al- 
ways will be. Science offers no defin 
ative answer to this most perplexing 
question. 


CAN YOU SUBSTANTIATE? 


1. Are there really alligators living in the sew- 


ers of New York City? 


2. Are brand new 1948 jeeps or motorcycles, 
packed in grease, available for $50 or $250 


through Government Surplus? 


in the Smithsonian Institute? 


If you can either verify or disprove any of these 
allegations, please write/call us. Also send us 


your rumors for substantiation. 


Each stage of the life cycle re- 
quires new understandings and ad- 
justments. To help you make changes 
in your family life, the Hampshire 
County Extension Service will sponsor 
the program, "You and Your Aging Par- 
ent", Monday evening, February 11th, 
7:30-9:00 p.m., at the Extension Ser- 


I am obsessed by the fear of enemy 


electricians. 


(August Strindberg) 
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3. Is John Dillinger's massive member stored 
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“You and Your 


1 cup sugar 
L 


% cup milk 
cup margarine 


2 eggs 
1% cups flour 


1/8 tsp. salt 
1 


* * 


Glaze 
% cup sugar 


vice Meeting Room, 33 King Street, 
Northampton, MA. 
Dr. Nylda Lopez~Ansari, Extension 


Human Development Specialist and Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Professor 
will lead the discussion. 

This program is free and open to 
all. 


A buffalo wearing clothing is 
difficult to disrobe. 
(Tegbessou, 1740-1774) 


photograph by Bill Arnold 


‘THIS MAY BE THE OLDEST HORSE CHESTNUT TREE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(1 stick, room temp.) 
1 tsp. baking powder 


4, tsp. lemon rind 
% cup chopped walnuts 


%, cup fresh lemon juice 


| December 8, 1979, FLASHBACK Benefit. 

| We'd like to thank the following folks 
| for helping to pull it off: 
| the subwoofer that ate Chicago, the 
| ished nights of sleep. 
| uation in more ways than one. 
| from Rhode Island to see the show and 
| ing our horizons. 
| Peter Sikowitz, and Mary Young for 
| putting us on the road. 


- Audio Pro Media, for the sound rein- 


‘Richard Farrell, John Fisher, and 
| Peter Siersma for managing to be 


| our amazement at the two Smith College 


| your submissions, otherwise you will 
| have to read what we write. 


| consideration, although we won't be 


| newspapers have fit their text around 
| advertisements. 
| those priorities and their conse- 
| quences. 


Com-— 
Blend 


1 
Grease and flour loaf pan. I 
bine first 4 ingredients. ‘ 
in dry ingredients and rind. I 
Fold in walnuts. Bake at 350° { 
for one hour. Let cool in pan 
for about 5 minutes, then poke 1 
holes and pour on glaze. I 

J 
1 
j 
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i 
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I 
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Stir and blend well. No need to 


warm glaze. 


The Community Times is funded in 
large part by money raised from the 


Mark 
Pres, Custom Audio, Northampton, for. 


sound system set-up and his two van- 
Joshua Spahn, 
for helping to shed light on the sit- 
Dana 
Gelinas, for coming one hundred miles 


ending up helping put it on. Jerry 
Liebling and John Morrison for widen- 
Charlie Pellett, 


taking us back to the Sixties and 
Art Steele, 


Bill Arnold 
Sandy Russell, 


forcement equipment. 
forthe lighting system. 


bouncers without bouncing anyone and 
ticket takers of non-existent tickets. 
Bill Gerry for the planks in our plat- 
form. And many thanks to the perform- 
ers: Nona Hatay, Jody Scalise, the _ 
Premiers and Cat Rock. ae 
And, finally, we'd like to express 


Seniors who thought our advertisement 
"Seniors Free" meant them. 


+= 


Dear Readers, 
Once again: we sincerely request 


All sub- 
missions will receive our careful 


able to print everything. 

Our editorial judgment, viewed from 
the outside, is capricious. We try 
to be vicious but ethical. 

The Community Times has no adver- 
tising. For more than a hundred years, 


We want to avoid 


We are therefore beggars. 
Financial contributions are also ea- 
gerly solicited. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Community Times 


rm 


OUR BUDGET 


Cash on Hand (donations and money 
raised by our Benefit) 


$583.67 


(approximate: printing 


Expenses 
and supplies) 


= 26/255 


